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vouring to inflame the animosities and deepen the divisions be-
tween the Protestants and Catholics. This was the policy of
Cromwell, and it was the policy which was systematically pursued
for a long period after the Revolution. The exclusion of Catholics
by an English Act from the Irish Parliament; the lament of
Bishop Burnet that the division of Whig and Tory was begin-
ning to appear in a country where the sole divisions had hitherto
been those between Protestants and Papists;1 the habitual
employment by the governors of Ireland, in the early years of
the eighteenth century, of the terms c common enemy' and
'domestic enemies' when speaking of the Roman Catholics,
clearly indicate a policy which was steadily carried out. For a
long time, as we have already seen, this spirit had almost wholly
passed away. The relations of the English Government to the
Irish Catholics had become very friendly. The penal laws had
for the most part fallen into desuetude before they had beau
formally abolished, and the influence of English Ministers had
beerl usually exerted in favour of the Catholics. The declara-
tions of the grand juries in 1792 against the admission of the
Catholics to political power had, no doubt, been chiefly inspired
by men who were high in office in Ireland, but this was at a
time when the Irish Administration on this very question was
endeavouring to defeat the tolerant views of the English Cabinet.
On the accession of Lord Caniden, however, a great and most
pernicious change took place. The English Cabinet had deter-
mined to resist the emancipation of the Catholics, contrary to
the dominant sentiments of the Irish Protestants, and it there-
fore directed its Irish representatives to endeavour to kindle an
anti-Catholic feeling in Ireland, and exert its enormous influence
to organise an Irish party of resistance.

The secret instructions to Lord Cam den clearly indicate
this intention. The policy, the Duke of Portland said, which
Lord Fitzwilliam ought to have pursued, was to have prevented
if possible the Catholic question from being agitated at all, and
if this proved impossible, to have collected the opinions of all
parties, on the subject, for the information of the Ministers, and
to have awaited their decision before committing himself in any
way upon it. c Although the business is far from being in the
I Burnet's History of Ms own Times, ii. 360.